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TWO PRINCIPLES SHOULD GUIDE CONTINUING EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS-- (1) EVERY OFFERING OF AN INSTITUTION DESIGNED TO 
MEET THE NEEDS OF ADULTS SHOULD REFLECT THE STRENGTHS AND 
CAPABILITIES OF THAT INSTITUTION, AND (2) EVERY CONTINUING 
EDUCATION PROGRAM SHOULD BE THOROUGHLY INTEGRATED WITH THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE CAMPUS INVOLVED. THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGES SHOULD (1) OFFER ALL LOWER-D I VI SION COURSES WITHIN 
THEIR DISTRICTS, WITH CERTAIN SPECIFIC EXCEPTIONS, (2) OFFER 
NON-GRADED CLASSES EXCLUSIVELY OF A POST-HIGH SCHOOL CALIBER. 
unless REQUESTED TO DO OTHERWISE BY THE LOCAL HIGH SCHOOL 
DISTRICT. (3) HAVE CLEARCUT AND STRICT CRITERIA FOR GRADED 
CLASSES. AND (4) IMPLEMENT A MATRICULATION POLICY FOR ALL 
STUDENTS IN GRADED CLASSES. STATE COLLEGES SHOULD (1) OFFER 
AS NEEDED LOWER DIVISION, UPPER DIVISION, GRADUATE AND 
NONCREDIT COURSES ON THEIR CAMPUSES AND EXISTING EXTENSION 
CENTERS, (2) NOT OFFER LOVJER DIVISION COURSES OFF THEIR 
CAMPUSES, (3) OFFER UPPER DIVISION CREDIT AND NONCREDIT 
COURSES AND GRADUATE COURSES DESIGNED PRIMARILY FOR TEACHER 
IMPROVEMENT, AND (4) OFFER EXTENSION OFF-CAMPUS COURSES ONLY 
IN THEIR NORMAL SERVICE AREAS. THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SHOULD (1) CONTINUE CURRENT PRACTICES ON ITS CAMPUSES AND 
EXTENSION CENTERS. (2) NOT OFFER LOWER DIVISION CREDIT 
COURSES OFF ITS CAMPUSES AND EXTENSION CENTERS, (3) OFFER OFF 
CAMPUS GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES EXCEPT TEACHER 
TRAINING, (4) BE THE SOLE AGENCY FOR CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 
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PREFACE 



In 1961 two legislative resolutions directed the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education to make a study of adult education and extension operations 
of the University of California, the California State Colleges and the public 
Junior Colleges. The legislative directives, shown in Appendix A, furtb'rr 
requested that the Council “propose methods to assure a greater degree of co- 
ordination at all levels among the participating institutions. ’ ’ 

In addition, study of California’s adult and extension education has been 
urged by a resolution of the Trustees of the California State Colleges adopted 
on May 12, 1961, and by spokesmen for the University of California. 

In compliance with these requests the Council staff prepared the following 
report upon which the Council made its recommendations in two phases : 
delineation of function and coordination adopted December 19, 1962, and finance 
and the designation of general extension centers adopted June 25, 1963. The 
first portion of the report together with the recommendations adopted on the 
earlier date were forwarded to the Legislature in January 1963, and subsequently 
distributed generally.^ The following pages include both portions of the Council’s 
study. 

This report deals with the programs and operations of adult or continuing 
education in California today (Section I). It proposes a greater delineation of 
the functions among the segments (Section II) and it sets forth a more effective 
and comprehensive system for coordinating the continuing education offerings 
and services of all segments of public education (Section III). 

The finance of continuing education programs is then considered (Section IV), 
followed by a discussion of the subject of the establishment and designation of 
general extension centers (Section V). The report is concluded by a brief discus- 
sion of the future patterns of continuing education in California (Section VI). 

At the present time the Council is proceeding with the establishment and 
organization of the recommended State Committee on Continuing Education. 
The activities of the Committee and the subject of continuing education will be 
reviewed periodically by the Council as the need is apparent. 

The Council and its staff wishes to extend its appreciation to the many persons 
from the segments of higher education and the public high school adult programs 
who assisted in developing the findings and recommendations contained herein. 
Specifically, the persons who served on the study’s survey team and technical 
committee must be accorded recognition. Their names are shown in Appendix B. 

1 Continuing Education Programs in California Higher Educations Part I (Delineation of Func- 
tion and Coordination), No. 1002, February 1963. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

IN CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION 



DIFFERENTIATION OF FUNCTION' 

Allocation of Functions 

Two general principles should guide all continuing 
education programs in the State : 

1. Every offering of an institution of higher edu- 
cation designed to meet the needs of adults, should 
reflect the strengths and capabilities of that partic- 
ular institution. 

2. Every continuing education program should 
be thoroughly integrated with the appropriate in- 
structional department of the campus involved. 

Junior Colleges 

The Coordinating Council recommends that: 

1. Junior Colleges be responsible for offering all 
lower division credit courses within their districts 
including transfer courses, technical-vocational 
courses, and general education courses except as 
provided below. Junior Colleges may also legally 
offer classes for adults or non-graded classes. 

2. Junior Colleges offer non-graded classes ex- 
clusively of a post-high school calibre unless spe- 
cifically requested to do otherwise by the chief 
administrative officer of the local high school dis- 
trict. 

3. The State Board of Education, as directed by 
the Legislature, establish clear-cut and strict cii- 
teria for graded classes at the 13th and 14th grade 
level.^ 

4. Junior Colleges implement a matriculation 
policy for all students enrolling in^ graded classes 
which would, at a minimum, require a part-time 
student to enroll in the same manner as a full-time 
student, to submit transcripts of previous high 
school or college work, to see a counselor, and to 
have a planned and stated degree or certificate 
objective. 

State Colleges 

The Coordinating Council recommends that: 

1. State College Extension Services offer as 
needed lower division, upper division, graduate and 
non-credit courses on their own campuses or exist- 
ing extens’on centers. 

1 Adopted by the Council, December 19, 1962. 

* Criteria adopted suliseQuently. 



2. State College Extension Services not offer 
lower division courses off their campuses except in 
exceptional situations, authorized by the State 
Committee on Continuing Education. 

3. State College Extension Services offer as 
needed off their campuses credit and non-credit 
upper division courses ; and graduate credit courses 
designed primarily for the education, improvement 
and training of teachers. 

4. Off-campus extension courses be offered exclu- 
sively in the normal geographical area ordinarily 
served by a particular State College. A delineation 
of State College geographical service areas, par- 
ticularly in metropolitan complexes, should be de- 
veloped immediately by the State Colleges and 
approved by the State Committee on Continuing 

Education. 

University of California 

The Coordinating Council recommends that: 

1 University of California Extension offer as 
needed lower ‘ division, upper division, graduate, 
postgraduate, and non-credit courses on University 
campuses or existing extension centers. 

2. University of California Extension not offer 
lower division credit courses off University cam- 
puses or extension centers, except in territory not 
within a Junior College district or within a Junior 
College district only after authorization by the 
State Committee on Continuing Education. 

3. University of California Extension offer as 
needed off-campus courses, both credit and non- 
credit, in upper division, graduate, and postgradu- 
ate work, with the exception of graduate courses 
designed primarily for the education, improvement 
and training of teachers. This latter function is a 
major responsibility of the California State Col- 
leo-es and University Extension should not offer 
courses in this subject field in the geographical 
areas normally served by State Colleges without 
the prior approval of the State Committee on Con- 
tinning Education. 

4. University of California Extension should con- 
tinue to be the exclusive agency for the offering 
of correspondence courses and for the sale and 
rental of educational films. 
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COORDINATION OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA” 

The Coordinating Council recommends: 

1. Appointment of a State Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education to provide better coordination 
in the immediate future. The Committee should 
bear a relationship to the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education as recommended in the 
Master Plan for Higher Education. The Committee 
should have the following membership appointed 
for two year terms in cases where the position is 
not the determinant : 

a. Two representatives from the University of Cal- 
ifornia to be appointed by the President. Eepre- 
sentation should include the Statewide Dean of 
University Extension and one other University 
representative. 

b. Two representatives from the California State 
Colleges to be appointed by the Chancellor. 
Representation should include the individual 
responsible for statewide coordination of the 
State Colleges’ Extension programs, and one 
other State College representative. 

c. Two representatives from the Junior Colleges: 
one representative from the State Department 
of Education to be appointed by the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and one rep- 
resentative to be appointed by the California 
Junior College Association. 

d. Two representatives from the high school adult 
education field : one representative from the 
State Department of Education to be appointed 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and one representative to be appointed by 
the Association of Adult Education Adminis- 
trators. 

e. One representative of the general public to be 
appointed by the Director of the Coordinating 
Council after consultation with the members 
representing the general public on the Coordinat- 
ing Council for Higher Education. 

2. The State Committee on Continuing Education 
shall have the following functions: 

a. Establish local or regional committees through- 
out the State wherever, in the opinion of the 
State Committee, a useful purpose will be 
served. In establishing such local committees, 
the State Committee shall designate the mem- 
bership, develop regular meeting dates, and 
designate a local chairman for each committee. 
The chairman will be responsible for calling 
meetings and informing the State Committee of 
local Committee actions. 

^Adopted by the Council, December 19, 1962. 



b. Hear and act upon all jurisdictional and func- 
tional disputes brought before it either by local 
committee, an individual segment, or the Com- 
mittee’s staff, and to report its decisions to the 
governing boards of the segments involved and 
to the Coordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

c. Design and direct means to gather adequate, 
comprehensive and comparable data on all as- 
pects of continuing education in California. 

d. Continually review the continuing education 
needs of adults in California and assess current 
programs in relation to those needs to determine 
if, in fact, the needs are being met. If they are 
not, the Committee should make appropriate 
recommendations to the governing boards of the 
segments and to the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education. 

e. Discuss and make recommendations to the gov- 
erning boards and the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education on any policy matters affect- 
ing continuing education in this State. 

3. The Committee be provided a full-time executive 
secretary who will : 

a. Be the permanent non-voting chairman of the 
Committee. 

b. Be a member of the staff of the Coordinating 
.Council for Higher Education. 

c. Be appointed by the Director of the Coordinat- 
ing Council for Higher Education upon the 
recommendation of the State Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education. 

4. The executive secretary shall have the following 
responsibilities : 

a. Call regular or special meetings of the State 
Committee and prepare agendas and back- 
ground materials for such meetings. 

b. Maintain the permanent records of the State 
and local committees. 

c. Ensure that local committees meet regularly 
and attend such meetings whenever possible. 

d. Make personal surveys and investigations to de- 
termine that agreements between the segments 
are being implemented. 

e. Mediate local disputes whenever possible. 

f. Perform other staff and research work as is ap- 
propriate to the functions of the State Com- 
mittee. 

g. Prepare the Committee’s annual report to the 
governing boards of the segments and the Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education, to- 
gether with such observations and recommenda- 
tions as seem appropriate. 
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5. So that continuing education credit offerings 
may be coordinated, the University Extension and 
the State College Extension Services shall submit, in 
advance, to the State Committee the credit offerings 
contemplated off their campuses. The State Commit- 
tee shall determine the precise dates in the spring 
and fall when such information shall be submitted. 
Furthermore, the State Committee shall distribute 
relevant information collected to the appropriate local 
committees. 

FINANCE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS ^ 

Junior Colleges 

The Coordinating Council recommends that: 

1. In view of the interrelationship of the financ- 
ing of continuing education programs to the whole 
of Junior College finance and in view of the fact 
that the impact of criteria for graded classes and 
matriculation requirements is not now apparent, 
no changes be made in support for adult students 
unless considered in reference to the whole of 
Junior College finance and at a time when the im- 
pact of criteria for graded classes and matriculation 
may be adequately assessed. 

2. The study of the Junior Colleges and their 
finance approved by the Council on February 19, 
1963, may provide the vehicle through which rec- 
ommendations can be made for the financing of con- 
tinuing education programs at the Junior Colleges. 

State Colleges 

The Coordinating Council recommends that: 

1. In view of the character, organization, and 
stated objectives of State Colleges extension pro- 
grams, such programs be supported by student fees. 

2. The State Colleges immediately institute com- 
prehensive, uniform accounting systems and pro- 
cedures on all campuses to determine direct and 
indirect costs of all extension operations to insure 
that all costs attriuutable to extension are charged 
against the extension budgets. 

3. Every effort be made to assure that the ac- 
counting systems and procedures of the State Col- 
leges’ Extension Services and the University Ex- 
tension are as directly comparable as possible, and 
that both provide the data needed for analysis to 
the State Committee on Continuing Education. 

4. The Trustees of the California State Colleges 
should be permitted to retain surpluses developed 
in the operation of the various State College exten- 

1 Adopted by the Council, June 25, 1963. 



sion programs; such funds to be apportioned on a 
statewide basis to areas of greatest need. 

University of California 

The Coordinating Council recommends that : 

1. In view of the scope, purpose and role of Uni- 
versity Extension, State support should be accorded 
to University Extension for those functions directly 
related to maintenance of the unique statewide 
character of Extension programs. Costs to be borne 
by the State should bear a relationship to the over- 
all Extension budget substantially similar to that 
obtaining in the 1962-63 Budget. The balance of 
costs not supported by the State shall be supported 
through fees charged students. 

2. University Extension immediately institute 
comprehensive, uniform accounting systems and 
procedures to determine direct and indirect costs of 
all Extension operations to insure that all costs 
attributable to Extension are charged to the state- 
wide Extension budget. 

3. Every effort be made to assure that the ac- 
counting systems and procedures of University Ex- 
tension and the State Colleges’ Extension Services 
are as directly comparable as possible, and that both 
provide the data needed for analysis to the State 
Committee on Continuing Education. 



DESIGNATION OF GENERAL EXTENSION 

CENTERS* 

The Coordinating Council recommends that : 

1. Those locations where a full range of extension 
programs may be offered in accordance with recom- 
mendations on delineation of functions, be desig- 
nated as “general extension centers” to distinguish 
them from other locations wherein several courses 
are offered. 

2. The San Francisco State College Extension 
Downtown Center be designated a general extension 
center for purposes of offering a full range of exten- 
sion programs; for University Extension, the Hill- 
street Extension Center in Los Angeles and the San 
Francisco Center be likewise designated general ex- 
tension centers. 

3. Proposals to establish or upgrade any other lo- 
cations to general extension centers be studied by 
the State Committee on Continuing Education and 
the results of those studies presented to the Coordi- 
nating Council for appropriate action. 

1 Adopted by the Council, June 25, 1963. 
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CONCLUSIONS* 

The Coordinating Council recommends that: 

1. A re-examination of the continuing education 
programs of public higher education and the coordi- 
nating machinery recommended by this report be 
made by June 1965 by the State Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education. Such examination should deter 

i Adopted by the Council, June 25, 1968. 
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mine if adequate progress toward creating orderly, 
efficient and coordinated programs has been made in 
terms of the general needs for continuing education 
programs at the higher education level. 

2. Should results of the study so indicate, the Co- 
ordinating Council make additional recommenda- 
tions concerning function, coordination machinery 
and finance as may be required. 



INTRODUCTION 



The adult in modern society faces the future with 
concern. Everywhere, new Imowledge threatens to 
make his past training obsolete and his present knowl- 
edge inadequate. This report is concerned with contin- 
uing education for adults as it involves California’s 
institutions of public higher education. 

Because of the complexities and variations in our 
tripartite system of higher education the often-used 
term, adult education, encompasses a wide assortment 
of offerings, approaches, philosophical views, teimi- 
nologies, and administrative procedures. In delineat- 
ing the programs of adults for higher education, the 
broadest possible definition of adult education is used 
and this is best described by the term, continuing 
education. 

The California adult receives continuing educa- 
tional opportunities in many forms. Industry, busi- 
ness, and labor have vast training projects. Private 
and civic organizations, professional groups, the mili- 
tary, and government at all levels have instituted on- 
going educational programs. 

California, which first offered instruction to adults 
in 1891, is fortunate to have so many individuals, 
agencies, and groups helping to meet the current edu- 
cational needs of adults. Yet it is a significant fact 
that many of these programs are tied directly to our 
institutions of higher learning. 

California has profited from technological develop- 
ments. It is a state wherein job opportunities are in- 
creasing rapidly. In 1962, California led all other 
states in the number of scientists working in its in- 
dustries and universities, denoting the rapid rise of 
technology in the state. Yet a healthy, growing econ- 
omy and further technological advances depend to 
some extent upon how successfully the adult working 
population can be upgraded, trained and retrained. 

Many California adults see their present job de- 
manding greater know-how” and training. Old 
methods and past knowledge are no longer always 
sufficient. An employee in the electronics industry, for 
example, must stay abreast of new knowledge just to 
stay on the job. And, of course, promotion and salary 
increases often come only with additional training. 

Included within upgrading programs is teacher 
training. Our teachers are the foundation upon which 
we erect our educational system, and their continued 
improvement is of vital concern. The teaching profes- 
sion long ago recognized this and continuing educa- 
tion for teachers is accepted and often times required 
practice. 



Other highly advanced professions have special 
needs for upgrading, too. Scientists require periodic 
“refreshers”, as do physicians, dentists, engineers, 
architects, and lawyers. 

While the need for upgrading of manpower is great, 
the need for training and retraining is even greater. 
It seems a tragic paradox that while so many unem- 
ployed persons seek work, there are so many jobs 
available. 

Many of these unemployed persons were not trained 
in the first place to meet the technological needs of 
California’s rapidly burgeoning industries. Many of 
them now desire and need the chance to continue their 
formal education. 

Automation is revolutionizing agriculture, indus- 
try, and many service occupations. Machines and new 
production methods are replacing workers at an 
astounding rate. Many of these displaced workers lack 
the education and training to switch to other highly 
technical jobs. They have only inadequate training 
and experience to offer prospective employers. The 
displaced farm worker cannot become a skilled lab- 
oratory assistant overnight, if at ail. 

Economic results of continuing education opportu- 
nities often can be measured in terms of balance 
sheets, statistics, and employment data. In another 
realm, social progress and change, the effects of con- 
tinuing education are somewhat more subtle, but none- 
theless important to California’s prosperity and sta- 
bility. 

If the California adult lives in a metropolitan area 
—and by 1975, 85% of them will— he is faced with a 
maze of complicated and interlocking problems. Per- 
sonal and community decisions on delinquency, race 
relations, welfare, transportation, old age, public 
health, and education, to name only a few, all call for 
a knowledge which often bewilders the average citi- 
zen. If he resides in a rural area, he faces many of 
these problems and more besides — ^two important ones 
being his role in a rapidly urbanizing society and 
finding ways of holding on to worthy values from an 
agrarian past in an increasingly urbanized environ- 
ment. 

Increasing demands are being placed upon adult 
citizens as members of our democratic society. They 
are asked to think and to vote intelligently on a host 
of changing local, state, national and international 
issues. Beyond the economic, social, and political prob- 
lems facing modern adults, there is a cultural area 
which too often is ignored. With appreciation of the 
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cultural side of man, the adult gains insights, judg- 
ments and feelings about his fellow men that are 
badly needed in a complex and changing world. 

The vast and growing needs of our adult popula- 
tion call for some brief but significant observations 
on changes which are taking place, and will continue 
to take place, in California. 

1. The adult population is growing. 

California now leads the nation in population. The 
steady growth of recent years shows no sign of dimin- 
ishing. In 1960, the population stood at 15,717,204 ; in 
1962, more than 17 million. By 1975 it will be close to 
25 million— a 37% increase over 1960. 

While California’s overall population is getting 
younger, the shifting makeup of the adult population 
during these next crucial years is significant. By 1970 
the 25-64 age group will increase by 28%. Yet the 
over-65 age group will increase more rapidly — 30.8% 
by 1970. 

2. The educational level of adults is rising slowly. 

The present and future educational levels of Cali- 
fornians have both encouraging and discouraging 
features. 

Encouragingly, the median years of school com- 
pleted by adults over 25 years of age jumped from 9.9 
in 1940 to 12.1 in 1960, and will increase to an esti- 
mated 13.4 years in 1970. In addition, the percentage 
of California adults who have completed one or more 
years of college has risen steadily since 1940 when 
15.3% of the adult population had completed one or 
more years of college. Twenty years later, in 1960, 
23.2% of the adult population had completed one or 
more years of college. 

The percentage of adults with four years of educa- 
tion or less has declined from 8.1% of the adult x>opu- 
lation in 1940 to 5.7% in 1960. These percentages, 
however, do not tell the entire story. In 1960, there 
were 164,332 adults who had completed no school 



years, and an additional 340,717 who had completed 
four years or less. 

3. The occupation distribution is changing. 

Between 1950 and 1960 the number of professional 
and technical workers increased 83%. Moreover, out 
of the total working population, the percentage of pro- 
fessional and technical workers increased from 11.1% 
to 14.1%. 

The trend in California is toward an increased per- 
centage of employees in service industries, and a rela- 
tive decline of employees in the production industries. 
It is estimated that by 1980 only 34.1% of all em- 
ployees will be in production industries, which include 
agriculture, mining, construction, and manufacturing. 
Service industry personnel, which includes trade, 
transportation, public utilities, finance, insurance, real 
estate, government and other services, will amount to 
65.9% of the employed adult population. Many of 
these service occupations call for new and higher 
levels of individual preparation. 

It is clear that from the standpoint of population 
growth, occupational distribution and equipment level, 
California’s rapidly growing and changing society 
will require increased educational opportunities in 
the years to come. It is equally clear that if our pre- 
dominantly urbanized society is to solve the multitude 
of social problems confronting it, that if agricultural 
regions are to become adjusted to the social change, 
and if all citizens, urban or rural, are to be politically 
responsible individuals, then institutions of higher 
learning must continue to help meet these challenges. 

Fortunately, California has recognized that educa- 
tion can operate at many levels to keep pace with our 
changing and developing society. California, with its 
tripartite system of higher education and extensive 
public school system, has the potential to do the job. 
Requirements are so great that it will take the com- 
bined resources of all segments of education operating 
together in the best interests of the total society to 
meet the challenges ahead. 



SECTION I 



CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA TODAY 



It is extremely difficult to compare current continu- 
ing education programs offered by the University of 
California Extension, the State College Extension 
Services, and the public Junior Colleges. There is a 
lack of uniformity in accounting practices and record- 
keeping procedures and in definitions of adult stu- 
dents, classes, and curricula. The problem of lack of 
adequate statistical information is reflected in this 
section of the report. 

While a certain amount of variation is understand- 
able, and desirable, one conclusion is self-evident: If 
California is to have a coordinated effort in the field 
of continuing education, more uniform record-keep- 
ing, reporting and accounting procedures hoth within 
the segments and among the segments are of prime 
importance. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA EXTENSION 

Extent of Offerings 

During the 1961-62 academic year. University of 
California Extension reached the equivalent of 12,649 
full-time students. These students had a choice of 
4,772 programs of all types being offered by Univer- 
sity Extension. Individual registrations totaled 184,- 
23^ During the current year (1962-63) total reg- 
istrations will be approximately 193,500, and the 
projection for 1963-64 is 205,500. 

Roughly 50 of the 184,233 individual registra- 
tions in 1961-62 were for credit. University Extension 
operates primarily at the uper division and post- 
graduate level. Only about 14% of all credit classes 
are given in lower division, and a substantial number 
of these are given on University campuses or at estab- 
lished Extension centers. 

In 1961-62, 1,266 upper division credit classes were 
offered comprising about 46% of all credit classes 
given by University Extension. Courses in business 
administration, engineering, liberal arts, and the 
physical sciences predominated. At the graduate-pro- 
fessional level 1,138 classes, about 40% of all credit 
offerings, were given. In addition, 197 short classes 
for credit, 58 credit conferences, and 227 credit cor- 
respondence courses were offered at all levels. 

In non-credit programs. University Extension of- 
fered 729 classes, 200 short courses, 337 conferences, 
123 discussion and lecture programs, and 112 non- 
credit correspondence courses. 



Location of Classes 

During 1961-62 Extension programs were offered 
in about 200 locations throughout the State. The great 
majority of registrations, however, were concentrated 
on University campuses and at the two existing Ex- 
tension centers. For example, some 45,000 registra- 
tions were on the UCLA campus alone. 

Sufficient information was not readily available to 
determine the numbers or kinds of programs offered 
in specific locations, nor was there information to in- 
dicate whether certain areas are being properly 
served. 

Characteristics of Students 

According to an Extension survey, approximately 
90% of those in credit classes have had prior college 
work. This is an extremely important point in regard 
to judging types of programs presented by University 
Extension. A high proportion of college graduates 
calls for special types of programs. Likewise, the non- 
credit offerings attract students of a similar high 
educational level. 

Men make up about two-thirds of the student pop- 
ulation in Extension, and the median age for students 
in all classes, credit and non-credit, is thirty-three 
years. 

In another survey conducted by University Exten- 
sion, nearly two-thirds of the students who answered 
a questionnaire said that occupational advancement 
was their primary reason for attending Extension 
programs. It was found that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of students attending both credit and non- 
credit Extension classes were employed in profes- 
sional or semi-professional positions. Less than five 
percent of all Extension students seem to be in skilled, 
unskilled, or service worker categories. 

Admission to Extension 

Currently there is no admission requirement for at- 
tending either credit or non-credit Extension classes 
although individual classes may require prerequisites. 
Commencing in the fall of 1963, University of Cali- 
fornia admission standards will apply to all students 
who desire credit for Extension courses. 

An individual may transfer up to nine hours of 
Extension work for graduate credit with the approval 
of the individual campus department. It is important 
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to note that a student can continue his graduate pro- 
gram to some extent through the Extension Division, 
especially in such fields as teacher education and engi- 
neering. 

Theoretically, an individual may pursue three years 
of college work toward a bachelor’s degree in Exten- 
sion. However, course offerings are such that it is un- 
likely that a student would find sufficient courses in 
his major area to do this. Kesident students may at- 
tend Extension classes providing approval has been 
obtained from their dean. Grade points earned in 
Extension, however, are not used in calculating aver- 
ages for the full-time student’s class standings. 

Administration of University Extension 

University Extension is administered on a state- 
wide basis by the Director and a staff with offices in 
Berkeley and at UCLA. From these offices all Ex- 
tension operations are coordinated through individual 
campuses and regional coordinators. 

The approval of courses is jointly held by Uni- 
versity Extension and the appropriate department at 
the nearest University campus. For example, a course 
in engineering in Los Angeles for undergraduate 
credit would require approval of the Engineering 
School at UCLA. Approval is required, as well, for 
non-credit offerings. Appointment of professors and 
instructors must also be approved by the appropriate 
department. 

Compensation to instructors is based on a rate of 
$12.50 per hour for regular faculty and for non-fac- 
ulty who have taught more than three years in Ex- 
tension. Other instructors receive $10 per hour, al- 
though exceptions can be made to this scale. 

Faculty employed by University Extension come 
from various sources — regular University faculty. 
State Colleges, Junior Colleges, other institutions and 
from non-educational fields. Examination of the fac- 
ulty listed for the Los Angeles area for engineering 
courses for the fall of 1962 shows 88 of 179 faculty 
members as being employed by private firms and 
agencies, 69 as holding both a University appointment 
(usually as Instructor) as well as other jobs, and 22 
being regular University faculty. In Education the 
pattern is similar: of 94 faculty members, 48 were 
employees of the public schools, 7 from the State Col- 
leges, 5 from the Junior Colleges, 3 from private insti- 
tutions, and 17 had occupations not directly associated 
with education. The remaining 14 were regular em- 
ployees of the University. While these illustrations 
are of large operations requiring a considerable num- 
ber of outside instructors, they do point up a pattern 
that regular University faculties are often in a minor- 
ity in Extension. It is also clear that University Ex- 
tension makes use of faculty members and teachers 
from all segments and levels of education. 



Financing University Extension 

During the 1962-63 fiscal year. University Exten- 
sion will operate within a budget of more than $9,- 
100,000. State support will total about 9% of oper- 
ating expenses ($814,648). Income from student fees 
will provide the bulk of the financing with about 
$7,900,000 anticipated from this source. 

With the exception of a few central services by 
University campus departments (such as, purchasing, 
accounting and personnel) administrative costs are 
contained within the University Extension budget. 
University Extension finances all rental, maintenance 
and utility costs of off-campus centers and off-campus 
classrooms. 

Instructional costs, including teacher compensation, 
salaries of program planners and department ex- 
penses, have been determined to be about 71% of the 
total budget of Extension. Of this amount between 
40-45% is estimated as being paid directly to teachers. 
Program and student services amount approximately 
to 12% of the expenditures while administrative costs 
for statewide and regional administration run slightly 
less than 7%. The balance of expenditures are chan- 
nelled into special programs and maintenance of the 
physical plant. (The above percentages are based 
upon 1960-61 figures.) 

For the three fiscal years 1959-60, 1960-61 and 
1961-62, State support to University Extension has 
been limited to 9% of the total proposed budget. 
Prior to that time “ready-to-serve” costs were pro- 
vided in an amount which generally averaged approx- 
imately 18%. Keduction of support in 1959 resulted 
in an increase in fees (currently an individual is 
charged $40 for a three-unit course), cancellation of 
some courses, and a reduction of many new and ex- 
perimental offerings. Sequentially planned courses, 
such as foreign languages, suffered particularly be- 
cause of the need to maintain larger class sizes which 
is difficult in the second or third year of such pro- 
grams. 

Cancellation of classes is a major problem because 
of limited enrollment. Over 16% of all credit and non- 
credit classes scheduled during 1961-62 were discon- 
tinued. It is significant to note, that a somewhat 
higher percentage of discontinuances occurred at the 
graduate level than at the lower division and upper 
division levels, and that non-credit classes had a 
higher percentage of discontinuance than credit 
classes. 

STATE COLLEGE EXTENSION 

Extent of Offerings 

During the fall semester of 1962, State College Ex- 
tension offered approximately 500 credit classes ad- 
ministered through 13 of the 15 State Colleges. For 
the full year, therefore, it may be assumed that there 
will be about 1,000 classes offered. 
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State College Extension is almost exclusively dedi- 
cated to upper division programs. Less than 4% of 
the courses offered in 1959-60 were in lower division. 

Enrollments in State College Extension courses 
during the 1961-62 academic year exceeded 29,000. 
Neither the actual number of students nor the equiva- 
lent in full-time students is known. Enrollments of 
students and the number of non-credit offerings were 
not available. 

Teacher education courses dominate the offerings of 
State College Extension. A survey of courses planned 
for fall 1962 shows more than 60% of the courses of- 
fered are designed expressly for teachers, and cer- 
tainly a portion of other courses offered may be 
applicable for teacher salary schedule credit. The 
number of courses of interest and value to teachers 
probably approaches 80%. 

A number of Stale Colleges present non-credit of- 
ferings which have as their purposes continuing edu- 
cation for adults. Some of these are presented through 
the college itself. In other institutions foundations are 
used as a means of financing and administering such 
institutes, workshops, conferences, short courses, etc., 
which comprise these non-credit offerings. These foun- 
dations are organized in many ways and usually oper- 
ate the campus bookstore and cafeteria, hold and dis- 
burse scholarships and loans, and perform other 
functions. All are termed “auxiliary organizations” 
by the State, have signed lease agreements with the 
State, and are audited by State auditors. Some of the 
foundations have taken on the function of acting as 
fiscal administrators, and in a few cases as organizer 
of the short-term, non-credit offerings described above. 

Data does not exist on the precise numbers and 
types of these programs. The Office of the Chancellor 
of the California State Colleges is undertaking to 
gather such data. It is hoped that certain rigidities 
of State fiscal administration which have kept the col- 
leges from developing these programs as a regular 
part of their extension offerings may be removed. 

Programs in State College Extension vary widely 
and are not merely reflective of the size and age of the 
institution. Cal Poly offers no extension from either 
of its campuses, nor does Long Beach State. The larg- 
est programs in extension are mounted by San Fran- 
cisco State and San Jose State, with Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Sacramento, and Fresno having substantial 
programs as well. Minimal programs (less than 20 
courses for fall 1962) are found at Orange, Stanis- 
laus, San Fernando Valley, and Alameda County 
State Colleges. 

Location of Classes 

State College announcements for the fall of 1962 
indicate that courses are presently offered in about 
150 communities throughout the State. Enrollment by 
area was not available; however, it is apparent that 



the majority of offerings and attendance are concen- 
trated to a great extent in or near population centers. 
It appears that the number of locations at which State 
College Extension courses are given has been growing 
smaller. For example, in 1959-60 classes were given 
at 180 locations. One reason for the reduction may be 
the opening of new campuses in some areas and the 
increased opportunity to obtain courses on campuses 
in the extended day program. 

Only one college, San Francisco State, operates an 
Extension Center. A regular program in world busi- 
ness is found at the San Francisco Center, as well as 
extension offerings. Two other State Colleges have off- 
campus centers at which regular students are en- 
rolled. These centers, Bakersfield and Imperial Valley, 
offer programs for persons seeking to complete re- 
quirements for elementary school credentials. 

Characteristics of Students 

Little is known concerning the characteristics of 
individuals enrolled in State College Extension pro- 
grams. The large number of teacher education courses 
and corresponding enrollments, of course, indicate a 
group seeking professional training and advancement. 
Other groups and individuals are not identifiable 
through available data. 

Admission to State College Extension 

No admission requirements are placed upon regis- 
trants in State College Extension classes. Prerequisites 
exist for some classes and applicability of courses to 
degree programs at colleges is subject to the review of 
the individual college and its departments. 

Up to 24 semester units may usually be earned in 
State College Extension for credit toward the bacca- 
laureate degree and six units for the Master’s degree. 
Some colleges allow lesser amounts. Counselling prior 
to registration is not required. However, students 
seeking transfer of credits to regular programs are 
generally directed to appropriate advisors. 

Education is probably the only field in which an 
individual may partly pursue any organized program 
for a degree or certificate through his State College 
Extension work. Other offerings appear too minimal 
for a person to obtain any sort of sequential program 
in a given subject matter field. 

Administration of State College Extension 

State College Extension is almost completely de- 
centralized with the Dean of Educational Services at 
each college in charge of the local program. Efforts 
at statewide coordination have only recently been ini- 
tiated with the appointment of a Statewide Dean 
whose first task is to gather data necessary to improve 
internal coordination. The lack of previous statewide 
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coordination is in part responsible for the insufficient 
data available concerning programs offered and indi- 
viduals served. 

Courses are approved by the individual campus de- 
partment concerned. Faculty appears to be recruited 
predominately from regular full-time instructors. For 
example, of 39 Los Angeles State Extension instruc- 
tors in the fall of 1962, only 4 are not listed as regular 
faculty members. Compensation to State College Ex- 
tension instructors is based upon hours and enroll- 
ments. An instructor for a three-unit class may re- 
ceive from $384 to $705 per semester depending upon 
the number of enrollees. 

Financing Siafe College Extension 

During the 1962-63 fiscal year, extension operations 
at the various State Colleges will operate within 
budgets totaling about $750,000. This figure excludes 
operations of the San Francisco State Downtown 
Center ($104,627). More than 80% of the extension 
budgets are expended for salaries and wages of in- 
structors and administrative-clerical help. It is not 
apparent from available data the proportion of these 
budgets dedicated to development of new programs 
and special projects. 

It is assumed from an overview of the State College 
Extension programs that little so-called “risk” money 
is available for the development of other than the 
conventional, proven programs. Whether or not 
budgetary considerations are the primary reasons for 
the apparent limited interest in more unique programs 
of continuing education by some State Colleges can- 
not be readily determined. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

Extent of Offerings 

The scope of offerings within continuing education 
is not as easily determined for the Junior Colleges as 
in the two extension operations just discussed. Any 
possible lines of demarcation between the regular 
Junior College program and Junior College efforts in 
continuing education are obscured and confused by 
educational philosophies, methods of finance, report- 
ing of data in terms of those methods of finance and 
the legal definition of adults. 

Examination of Junior College continuing educa- 
tion programs might be pursued in one of two ways : 
in terms of whether the class is graded or non-graded, 
or in terms of the legal definition for apportionment 
purposes of an adult (21 years or older and taking 
less than 10 contact hours of work). Neither method, 
in itself, produces the data desired for this report. 
Therefore, an effort has been made to view the entire 
Junior College program with emphasis on its part- 
time aspects. 



In the fall of 1961 a total of 135,464 of 305,201 
Junior College students in graded classes were deter- 
mined to be adults according to legal definition. This 
represented a reduction of 4.46% in the number of 
adults from the previous year, although overall enroll- 
ments in graded classes increased by 5.28%. Adults in 
non-graded classes amounted to slightly more than 
60,000. Thus more than 194,000 legally defined adults 
were attending Junior College classes. In terms of 
ADA, the State Department of Education reports 
that in 1961 there were 165,450 units of regular ADA 
and 37,800 of adult ADA. 

Junior College graded offerings appealing to adults 
reflect the basic purposes of the Junior Colleges: 
transfer, technical-vocational, general or liberal arts, 
remedial and community service. Subjects with the 
highest enrollments most generally found in the non- 
graded classes are business education, homemaking, 
fine arts, industrial education and agriculture, parent 
education and foreign languages. Lecture series, 
drama presentations, symphonies and other cultural 
events appear to be increasing at the Junior College 
level. Such activities are often financed through the 
community service tax. 

Location of Offerings 

All Junior Colleges are, in effect, engaged in con- 
tinuing education. A few Junior Colleges offer no 
non-graded classes. The bulk of programs geared to 
the part-time student are offered on the individual 
campus, yet classes may be, and often are, presented 
at other locations in the college’s district. Approval 
to offer classes in non-district territory must be se- 
cured from the State Board of Education. 

Characteristics of Students 

Very little is known on a statewide basis concerning 
the ages and objectives of the part-time students in 
the Junior Colleges either in graded or non-graded 
classes. Individual colleges have, however, conducted 
some studies which provide relevant data though these 
studies can be used only as illustrative. 

For example, a survey of students enrolled in the 
Modesto evening program showed the highest number 
of individuals in graded classes to be in the 21-29 
years age group (28.6%); 21.8% were 30-39 years; 
and 15.4% were 40-49 years. In non-graded classes 
26.6% were in the 40-49 age group; 24.4% were 30-39, 
and 21.7% were 21-29. This same study found that 
women students tended to be older (average age 34), 
while men students averaged 30. Men, it was found, 
are more interested in the college credit program and 
tend to “complete” their training at an earlier age 
than women. 

Another study of Junior College students in Contra 
Costa County in both categories of classes found like 
distributions: 39.6% were 21-30; 31.2% were 31-40, 
and 14.5% were 41-50. 
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The Modesto study indicates that about 17 % of the 
students in both graded and non-graded classes had 
less than a high school education. The Contra Costa 
study shows only 8% as not having completed high 
school. 40.9% in graded classes and 32.7 in non- 
graded classes in Modesto had a high school diploma. 
35.2% and 21.4%, respectively, had less than 2 years 
college. College graduation had been obtained by 6.3% 
of the students in graded classes and 12.5% in those 
that were non-graded. 

Even less information is found concerning occupa- 
tions and objectives. The Contra Costa study indicates 
the largest percentage, 42%, in the skilled and un- 
skilled worker and service groupings, while profes- 
sional, technical and managerial groups accounted for 
about 32%. 

Admission and Administration 

Junior Colleges follow the “open-door” policy of 
admission. Junior Colleges have a matriculation pol- 
icy for their regular full-time students which in- 
volves, at a minimum, the forwarding of high school 
transcripts and the counselling of students. In some 
instances, as in Modesto, similar matriculation is re- 
quired of all students including those registering in 
non-graded classes, although the high school tran- 
script may not be required until the individual begins 
to pursue graded work. 

Administrative organization of continuing educa- 
tion in Junior College programs varies greatly. Most 
Junior Colleges have separate deans for the evening 
and late afternoon programs. The tendency is to sep- 
arate evening and late afternoon programs from those 
offered during the day even though there is consid- 
erable overlap in classes and students. This adminis- 
trative division is undoubtedly caused partly by staff- 
ing needs for an 18 hour school day. 

There is no data available to indicate the extent to 
which the evening program faculties differ from that 
of the day. In certain subjects, particularly technical 
fields, it is only possible to obtain qualified instructors 
on a part-time basis. Compensation paid to instructors 
is generally based upon an hourly rate, varying from 
college to college. 

Financing Junior College Continuing Education 

Financing of Junior College programs is a joint 
local and State effort with the bulk of the burden 
falling upon the local district. Under present laws 
each unit of ADA, whether adult or regular, means 
to the district at least $125 State aid (basic aid). For 
regular students, a foundation program has been 
established totaling $543 which is made up of the 
basic aid, plus the district effort and the balance 
(equalization) given by the State if the first two fail 
to reach the foundation program. 



For the adult student as defined by law, the amount 
of State support is limited to $220. Thus, many dis- 
tricts on equalization aid receive less State money for 
adult ADA than for units of regular ADA. On a 
statewide average, the State provides about $140 per 
adult ADA to local Junior College districts. 

Fees are seldom assessed adults attending Junior 
College classes even though legislation permits the 
assessment of such lees to all adults in non-graded 
classes except for classes in English and citizenship 
for the foreign-born and classes in elementary grade 
subjects. Of 52 Junirr Colleges reporting in the fall 
of 1961, only 14 charged a fee which in no case was 
more than five dollars. 

HIGH SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Adult education programs are offered in 146 eve- 
ning high schools and evening junior colleges. Some 
adult classes are given in the 135 high school districts 
where such classes are attached administratively to 
dav high schools. Offerings include elementary and 
high school subjects and classes not defined by specific 
grade levels. 

The State Department of Education reports that 
enrollments in these programs totaled 436,108 in 1961. 
This total indicates that high school adult programs 
are larger in terms of total number of adult enrollees 
than any of the other three programs of continuing 
education. More than 11,000 persons earned elemen- 
tary certificates and high school diplomas through the 

adult program during 1960-61. 

In contrast with the programs in continuing edu- 
cation of the segments of public higher education, 
there is little difficulty in assigning the line of de- 
marcation between continuing education and the regu- 
lar program at the high school level. High school adult 
programs are generally administered separately and 
the clientele is easily identified. 

CONCLUSIONS 

University of California Extension 

1 University of California Extension offers courses 
at all levels and of all kinds, but with particular in- 
terest and emphasis placed upon programs geared to 
the college educated and to the economic groups will- 
ing to pay substantial fees. University Extension 
cannot, therefore, be considered to be actually on- 
gaged in mass adult education either in terms of cost 
to the individual or courses offered. 

2. University Extension, insofar as finances permit, 
is oriented toward the unusual in continuing educa- 
tion programs. It is of greatest benefit to the individ- 
ual seeking the specialized or highly technical course 
or program and it is of benefit to those seeking sophis- 
ticated cultural and informational programs. 
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State College Extension 

1. State College extension courses, administered in 
a decentralized manner, are primarily oriented toward 
teacher education and improvement. Most colleges do 
not mount considerable programs in subject matter 
areas. 

2. Efforts beyond teacher education are presently 
limited. 



Junior Colleges 

California’s adult population at all occupational 
and economic levels comprises the clientele of Junior 
College continuing education programs. In higher 
education. Junior Colleges are the most involved and 
responsive to the needs of the greatest portion of the 
population. In the programs presented by Junior Col- 
leges and high schools are found the bulk of the per- 
sons seeking continuing education. 



SECTION II 

DELINEATION OF FUNCTIONS IN CONTINUING EDUCATION 



In the years immediately ahead all the resources 
and talents of the segments of California higher edu- 
cation will be needed to meet the educational deinands 
of regular full-time and part-time students and the 
needs of adults in continuing education programs. 

California cannot afford to waste its educational re- 
sources. In increasing numbers high school graduates 
each year are pressing at the doors of our institutions 
of higher learning. Research and consulting activities 
are heavy competitors for the teaching talents of our 
college and university professors. As costs of educa- 
tion continue to rise, competition for the tax dollar 

will become even greater. 

California has had a long tradition of providing 
educational opportunities to adults, albeit in a number 
of different forms as described in Section I. Until tne 
late 194 v 0 ’s, continuing education for adults was ^o- 
vided primarily by the University of California Ex- 
tension and by the adult education divisions of the 
local high schools. With the growth of the Junior 
College extended day offerings, and witn the rapid 
increase in th« number of higher educational institu- 
tions, continuing education programs have sometimes 
grown without proper planning, coordination, or 
equitable financial assistance. 

Consideration of Competition 

The legislative resolutions which initiated this study 
authorized the Council to investigate the degree and 
amount of “unfortunate and disturbing competition 
in higher adult education among the segments. 

At the outset it should be made clear that the same 
course offered in the same community at the same 
time by two different institutions of higher learning 
may not, in fact, be unwarranted duplication aud 
competition. Although the same course title and de- 
scription may be tised, the courses may be designed 
for two different audiences with entirely different 
comprehension levels, work required, and educational 
objectives. The matter is not always as simple to de- 
termine as it might appear from a cursory glance at 

Competition can take a number of different forms : 
competition for faculty; competition for service areas; 
competition for dollars; competition for prestige and 
status, and competition to do a better job. 

At the time the Legislature directed that this study 
be made, there was concern over unhealthy 
tion and competition between State College extended 



day programs and University of California Extension 
courses. There was justification for this concern. 

Matriculation requirements for limited students at- 
tending the State Colleges were first put into effect in 
the fall of 1960. This policy has not been fully 
mented and when it has been fully accomplished, 
many of the grave doubts and concerns regarding 
competition and overlapping between State College 
extended day programs and University Extension 
should be eliminated. Other matters of concern re- 
garding campus late afternoon and evening programs 
were deemed as matters of admission practices and 
policies which will be dealt with in more comprehen- 
sive and related reports. ^ 

Another concern of the Legislature dealt with un- 
healthy competition between some Junior College ex- 
tended day programs and the offerings of some hig 
school adult programs. While attempts have been 
made to resolve these problems on a statewide level it 
cannot be reported at this time that substantial prog- 
ress has been accomplished. 

The Junior Colleges are authorized by statute to 
offer both 13th and 14th year classes for adults (non- 
graded classes). From 1952-53 until recently the tend- 
Lcy in most Junior Colleges has been to place more 
and more of the adult education classes in the graded 
category. Such actions have been motivated by a num- 
ber of factors: (1) lack of any clear-cut, ^ 

useful set of criteria to determine what should appro- 

priately be 13th or 14th year graded classes; (2) the 
desire for higher educational status and prestige; (3) 
financial advantages for some local districts resulting 
from higher levels of State aid for graded class enroll- 
ments, and (4) the desire of organizations and asso- 
ciations to upgrade their members. 

Despite statements to the contrary there has been 
some unfortunate competition and duplication among 
redultional segments in the field of con^mg 
education. Incomplete records, 
assessment of the extent of this 

a number of illustrations throughout the state co Id 
le cited to justify this conclusion, it serves no purpose 
to single out specific areas or institutions. 

Considering the vast and diverse programs of ^n- 
tinuing educftion offered by California’s four differ- 
ent segments of education, there is a minimal amomt 
of nnLalthy competition. However, suck mrn^ 

mal competition is not easily 

to be done requires every resource available. Furth , 
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such competition is detrimental to the students who 
are supposed to be served, to the taxpayers support- 
ing these programs, and to the reputations of all in- 
stitutions of higher education when such incidents 
occur. 

Responsibilities of the Council 

What has been of great concern in this study is the 
threat of unwarranted competition in the future. Cali- 
fornia’s higher educational systems are expanding 
both in size and numbers to meet the needs of a grow- 
ing population. With increasing demands for public 
funds, California must be certain that continuing 
education opportunities for adults are available and 
that programs are justifiable, economical, and clearly 
allocated. 

Several methods of guaranteeing the best possible 
programs with the least amount of unnecessary dupli- 
cation have been considered. First, the possibility of 
dividing the state geographically into service areas, 
institution by institution, was considered. With the 
rapid growth of the state, the mobility of California’s 
population, increasing urbanization, and the multipli- 
cation of institutions within metropolitan areas, a 
service area approach would be cumbersome, un- 
wieldy, and unworkable. 

Second, the possibility of allocating functions ac- 
cording to the occupational choices of the students 
was considered. Students, be they adults or teenagers, 
never fit into any rigid or easily defined mold. There- 
fore, allocation according to curricula is not feasible. 

Third, the possibility was examined of combining 
the University and State College Extension systems 
and permitting Junior Colleges to continue their cur- 
rent programs. Such a system might be advantageous 
to avoid unnecessary duplication in the upper divi- 
sion, graduate-professional and non-credit programs; 
differentials in student fees would be eliminated, and 
greater coordination would be possible. While there is 
merit to a unified extension agency, there are disad- 
vantages which at this time make such a combined 
system neither practical nor feasible. It is essential 
that extension credit services be closely associated with 
appropriate departments of instruction on each cam- 
pus involved. Under a single system this would be 
more difficult because the two segments often would 
vary in attitude, interest, and administrative support 
to particular continuing education programs. Further- 
more, creation of a large extension system carries with 
it the dangers of bureaucratic routine which might 
inhibit, if not kill, the vitality so essential to continu- 
ing education programs. 

Even if State College and University Extension 
operations were molded into a single unified system, 
it would merely reduce continuing education admin- 
istrative levels from four to three. Combining of 
Junior College and high school adult programs would 



be practically impossible. Consequently, a single sys- 
tem of continuing education for California citizens 
would not be achieved in any case. 

While it is impossible, and undesirable, to impose 
rigid guidelines to meet every situation in a State as 
diversified as California, more careful definition of 
future functions to be performed by each segment can 
be made to make coordination of continuing education 
more feasible and enforceable. 

The following recommendations will more clearly 
than ever before define and allocate the functions of 
each segment of higher education in the field of adult 
or extension offerings. The functions have been de- 
signed to build upon the past and present strengths of 
the segments’ operations in order to provide for 
growth and expa^ ’on in an orderly and efficient 
pattern. 

ALLOCATION OF FUNCTIONS 

Two general principles should guide all continuing 
education programs in the State : 

1. Every offering of an institution of higher edu- 
cation designed to meet the needs of adults, 
should reflect the strengths and capabilities 
of that particular institution. 

2. Every continuing education program should be 
thoroughly integrated with the appropriate in- 
structional department of the campus involved. 

Junior Colleges 

With respect to the functions of the public Junior 
Colleges in the field of continuing education the Co- 
ordinating Council recommends that : 

1. Junior Colleges be responsible for offering all 
lower division credit courses within their dis- 
trict including transfer courses, technical- 
vocational courses and general education 
courses except as provided below. Junior Col- 
leges may also legally offer classes for adults 
or non-credit classes. 

2. Junior Colleges offer non-graded classes ex- 
clusively of a post-high school calibre unless 
specifically requested to do otherwise by the 
chief administrative officer of the local high 
school district. 

While this is not only sound educational policy, 
it is also essential in terms of campus capaci- 
ties. Many junior college campuses are running 
at capacity or near capacity in their evening 
programs, while many high school and ele- 
mentary school classrooms remain empty. 

3. The State Board of Education, as directed by 
the Legislature, establish clear-cut and strict 
criteria for graded classes at the 13th and 14th 
grade level.^ 

1 See Section IV for Discussion of Criteria adopted subsequent 
to date of this recommendation. 
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4. Junior Colleges implement a matriculation pol- 
icy for all students enrolling in graded classes 
wMch would, at a minimum, require a part- 
time student to enroll in the same manner as a 
full-time student, to submit transcripts of pre- 
vious high school or college work, to see a 
counselor, and to have a planned and stated 
degree or certificate objective. 

Such a policy would serve the student by: (1) 
assisting him in assessing his goals and capa- 
bilities, (2) helping him plan his program, (3) 
directing him into courses that fit his talents, 
(4) reducing the number of drop-outs, and (5) 
permitting students who have no planned de- 
gree or certificate objectives to be directed into 
non-credit offerings by one of the four seg- 
ments. 

State Colleges 

With respect to the functions of the California 
State Colleges in the field of extension services the 
Coordinating Council recommends that : 

1. State College Extension Services offer as 

needed lower division, upper division, graduate 
and non-credit courses on their own campus or 
existing extension centers. 

2. State College Extension Services not offer 
lower division courses off their campuses ex- 
cept in exceptional situations, authorized by 
the State Committee on Continuing Education.^ 

3. State College Extension Services offer as 

needed off their campuses credit and non-credit 
upper division courses; and graduate credit 
courses designed primarily for the education, 
improvement and training of teachers. 

4. Off-campus extension courses be offered exclu- 
sively in the normal geographical area ordi- 

1 State Committee on Continuing Education is described in 
Section III. 



narily served by a particular State College. A 
delineation of State College geographical serv- 
ice areas, particularly metropolitan complexes, 
should be developed immediately by the State 
Colleges and approved by the State Committee 
on Continuing Education. 

University of California 

With respect to the functions of University of Cali- 
fornia Extension the Coordinating Council recom- 
mends that : 

1. University of California Extension offer as 
needed lower division, upper division, graduate, 
postgraduate, and non-credit courses on Uni- 
versity campuses or existing extension centers. 

2. University of California Extension not offer 
lower division credit courses off University 
campuses or extension centers, except in terri- 
tory not within a Junior College district or 
within a Junior College district only after au- 
thorization by the State Committee on Contin- 
uing Education. 

3. University of California Extension offer as 
needed off-campus courses, both credit and 
non-credit, in upper division, graduate, and 
postgraduate work, with the exception of grad- 
uate courses designed primarily for the educa- 
tion, improvement and training of teachers. 
This latter function is a major responsibility of 
of the California State Colleges and University 
Extension should not offer courses in this sub- 
ject field in the geographical areas normally 
served by State Colleges without the prior ap- 
proval of the State Committee on Continuing 
Education. 

4. University of California Extension should con- 
tinue to be the exclusive agency for the offer- 
ing of correspondence courses and for the 
sale and rental of educational films. 



SECTION III 



COORDINATION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION IN 

CALIFORNIA 



Coordination in the Past 

In the past two decades there have been several at- 
tempts to coordinate continuing education programs 
of the University of California, the California State 
Colleges, the public Junior Colleges and the high 
schools. Some of these attempts have been relatively 
successful ; others have not. 

In 1944, the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the President of the University of Cali- 
fornia appointed a State Advisory Committee on 
Adult Education. This committee met several times to 
explore the status and development of adult educa- 
tion in California and, after submitting a number of 
recommendations, concluded that its work was com- 
pleted and held no further meetings. 

The Strayer Committee Report in 1948 recom- 
mended that the Advisory Committee be resurrected. 
A Committee was reappointed and began operations 
in November, 1949. It continued to meet at intervals 
until Janmry, 1953, when it asked to be discharged. 
In accordance with its request, the Committee was 
dissolved. A third Committee of eighteen members 
then was appointed; this is the current State Advi- 
sory Committee on Adult Education. 

The present Committee is composed of three repre- 
sentatives each from the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the University of California, the California State 
Colleges, the Junior Colleges, the city and county 
school superintendents, and the evening high schools. 
As a result of recommendations contained in the Mas- 
ter Plan for Higher Education, one representative 
from Agricultural Extension and one from the pri- 
vate colleges and universities were added to the Com- 
mittee. . 

Since its inception the State Advisory Committee 

has helped organize local coordinating committees, has 
developed guiding principles for use by local groups 
and institutions, discussed problems, and acted as a 
technical committee first to the Master Plan Survey 
Team and most recently to the Coordinating Council. 

At the time the current Advisory Committee was 
appointed, the President of the University and the 
State Superintendent appointed a two-man team to 
make field visits in order to eliminate problems o ' cnii- 
fiict and duplication which might arise. In order that 
immediate resolution of such problems might take 
place, the team was directed to establish local com- 
mittees to review all program requests and proposals. 



On the basis of such reviews, the local committee was 
to allocate programs to the appropriate agency. Such 
allocation was to be accepted as final, although in 
cases where there was disagreement the State Advi- 
sory Committee would hear an appeal. 

Currently, local committees appear to exist, or re- 
cently existed, in Fullerton, Sacramento, San Diego, 
San Jose, San Francisco, the Tri-County area (San 
Bernardino-Riverside-East Los Angeles) and Los An- 
geles. 

Coordination for Today and Tomorrow 

The preceding section sets forth guidelines for the 
appropriate functions of each segment in the field of 
continuing education. Such guidelines, if imple- 
mented, will correct many of the competitive situa- 
tions which have arisen in the past. 

One of the most crucial questions considered in this 
study vas whether the existing State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Adult Education, using the recommended 
guidelines, would be sufficient to coordinate continu- 
ing education programs of all segments. The conclu- 
sion has been reached that it would not be sufficient 
to do the job. Accordingly, the Council recommends a 
major change in coordination of higher adult educa- 
tion offerings in California. 

Although the State Advisory Committee on Adult 
Education has performed valuable functions, it has 
been unable (or seldom called upon) to resolve local 
disputes among the segments when they arose. Fur- 
thermore, the Committee has had little success in han- 
dling major policy decisions which are customarily of 
a controversial nature. 

There are reasons for the Committee ’s inadequacies. 
Because of lack of staff assistance, the Committee has 
been unable to collect and to interpret pertinent in- 
formation on current adult programs in the State. 
For example, the Committee has not been able to de- 
vise annual reporting procedures for the various seg- 
ments to provide a minimum of comparable data re- 
quired to make policy decisions. 

In addition, functions and responsibilities of the 
Committee have never been clearly delineated. The 
Committee has been unable to resolve disputes because 
of limited administrative mandates. Each segment has 
guarded its own autonomy so closely that cooperation 
has been difficult. Membership and changes have in- 
hibited continuity. The chairmanship of the Commit- 
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tee has rotated annually, and Committee records have 
never been in one central location. The membership of 
the Committee has been too large to be effective. More- 
over, representation has been unevenly distributed 
among the segments. Lastly, meetings of the Commit- 
tee have been too infrequent. 

The establishment and operation of most local com- 
mittees have also proven inadequate. They are de- 
signed to resolve problems at the local levels. When 
they could not, the unresolved problems were to be 
forwarded to the State Advisory Committee. The min- 
utes of the State Advisory Committee show little di- 
rect contact with these local committees. Local com- 
mittees that do exist meet irregularly. They have been 
no more successful in solving major policy conflicts 
among the segments than the State Committee. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Coordinating Council, therefore, recommends : 

1. Appointment of a State Committee on Contin- 
uing Education to provide better coordination in 
the immediate future. The Committee should bear 
a relationship to the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education as recommended in the Master 
Plan for Higher Education.^ The Conamittee should 
have the following membership appointed for two 
year terms in cases where the position is not the de- 
terminant : 

a. Two representatives from the University of 
California to be appointed by the President. 
Representation should include the Statewide 
Dean of University Extension and one other 
University representative. 

b. Two representatives from the California State 
Colleges to be appointed by the Chancellor. 
Representation should include the individual 
responsible for statewide coordination of the 
State Colleges’ Extension programs, and one 
other State College representative. 

c. Two representatives from the Junior Colleges: 
one representative from the State Department 
of Education to be appointed by the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and one rep- 
resentative to be appointed by the California 
Junior College Association. 

d. Two representatives from the high school adult 
education field: one representative from the 
State Department of Education to be appointed 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and one representative to be appointed by 



» “The existing State Advisory Committee on Adult Education 
be resSSns^ble t^ the co-ordinating agency and Xt^ue the re- 
aisnifiPQ to it Ijy Hctlon of tno fetHto iJ 03 .ru oi 

Educitlon and of the University of California in 

195^ Furthermore, that the co-ordinating agency, to which the 
rommlttee will annually report and to which It will make its 
JLc^mmendaTlons, provide the Committee with necessary staff 
assistance.” A Master Plan for Higher Education In California, 



the Association of Adult Education, Adminis- 
trators. 

e. One representative of the general public to be 
appointed by the Director of the Coordinating 
Council after consultation with the members 
representing the general public on the Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Educp„tion. 

2. The State Committee on Continuing Education 
shall have the following functions: 

a. Establish local or regional committees through- 
out the State whenever, in the opinion of the 
State Committee a useful purpose will be 
served. In establishing such local committees, 
the State Committee shall designate the mem- 
bership, develop regular meeting dates, and 
and designate a local chairman for each com- 
mittee. The chairman will be responsible for 
calling meetings and informing the State Com- 
mittee of local Committee actions. 

b. Hear and act upon all jurisdictional and func- 
tional disputes brought before it either by a 
local committee, an individual segment, or the 
Committee’s staff, and tc' report its decisions 
to the governing boards of the segments in- 
volved and to the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education. 

c. Design and direct means to gather adequate, 
comprehensive and comparable data on all 
aspects of continuing education in California. 

d. Continually review the continuing education 
needs of adults in California and assess current 
programs in relation to those needs to deter- 
mine if, in fact, the needs are being met. If 
they are not. the Committee should make ap- 
propriate recommendations to the governing 
boards of the segments and to the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education. 

e. Discuss and make recommendations to the gov- 
erning boards and the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education on any policy matters affect- 
ing continuing education in this State. 

3. The Committee be provided a full-time execu- 
tive secretary who will : 

a. Be the permanent non-voting chairman of the 
Committee. 

b. Be a member of the staff of the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education. 

c. Be appointed by the Director of the Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Education upon the 
recommendation of the State Committee on 
Continuing Education. 

4. The executive secretary shall have the follow, 
ing responsibilities : 

a. Call regular or special meetings of the State 
Committee and prepare agendas and back- 
ground materials for such meetings. 
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b. Maintain the permanent records of the State 
and local committees, 

c. Ensure that local committees meet regularly 
and attend such meetings whenever possible. 

d. Make personal surveys and investigations to 
determine that agreements between the seg- 
ments are being implemented. 

e. Mediate local disputes whenever possible. 

f. Perform other staff and research work as is 
appropriate to the functions of the State Com- 
mittee. 

g. Prepare the Committee’s annual report to the 
governing boards of the segments and the Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education, to- 
gether with such observations and recommen- 
dations as seem appropriate. 



6. So that continuing education credit offerings 
may be coordinated, the University Extension and 
the State College Extension Services shall submit, 
in advance, to the State Committee the credit offer- 
ings contemplated off their campuses. The State 
Committee shall determine the precise dates in the 
spring and fall when such information shall be sub- 
mitted. Furthermore, the State Committee shall dis- 
tribute relevant information collected to the appro- 
priate local committees. 

If properly supported by the governing boards of 
the segments and the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education this coordinating machinery, util- 
izing the guidelines on functions presented in Sec- 
tion II, can give constructive leadership in the years 
ahead. 

The Director of the Coordinating Council should 
be responsible for calling the first meeting of the 
State Committee on Continuing Education. 



SECTION IV 



FINANCE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



JUNIOR COLLEGES 

As noted in Section I of this study, the Junior Col- 
leges play a leading role in offering higher education 
programs both graded and non-graded for the part- 
time student. State financial support for these Junior 
College students is provided upon an entirely differ- 
ent basis than for part-time students of the State 
Colleges and University. It is useful, therefore, to 
examine in some detail the method through which 
State support for the Junior Colleges is provided. 

Current State Financial Support for 
Junior College Current Operations 

State financial support for Junior College current 
operations is authorized under provisions of the 
State Constitution and is currently provided through 
a foundation program established by statute.^ The 
foundation program apportioned approximately $30.9 
million in State funds to the Junior Colleges in the 
fiscal year 1961-62 of which $25.2 million (81.4%) 
was for “basic aid” and $5.7 million (18.6%) was for 
‘ ‘ equalization aid ’ ’. 

Basic Aid. The foundation program, through 
w’hich State support for current operations is pro- 
vided to individual districts, assures the district of an 
annual state income of $125, called “basic aid”, for 
each unit of the total average daily attendance (a.d.a.) 
of the district.^ 

Equalization Aid. The district may, under cer- 
tain conditions, receive additional State support, 
called “equalization aid”, for that part of the total 
average daily attendance based upon students who 
reside in the district. These resident students are clas- 
sified as either minors or adults® and equalization 
aid is computed differently for each of these groups. 

Equalization Aid for Resident Minors. Resident 
minors account for the larger share of the resident 
enrollment of a district (78.6% of the total statewide 

iln addition to the funds provided through the foundation 
program a district may bill the appropriate counties for the 
actual cost — less Federal and State apportionments — of educat- 
ing nonresident students plus ?300 each for the facilities pro- 
vided. Further, every district may levy a general purpose tax up 
to llif in addition to the 24^ district tax upon which the founda- 
tion amount is based, or a total of 36^. The district may, by a 
simple voting majority of the district approving, levy a general 
purpose tax in excess of 35^. 

*One unit of a^rerage daily attendance is roughly equivalent 
to one full-time student in attendance for one year. The units of 
average daily attendance are computed by dividing the total 
number of whole and partial class hours of pupil attendance 
during the fiscal year by 525. 

^Education Code Section 6352 defines an adult as a student 
over 21 years of age who enrolled for less than 10 class hours 
per week. Those students over 21 years of age who are enrolled 
in more than 10 class hours per week are classified with the 
minors. 



resident units cf average daily attendance was so 
classified in 1961-62) and equalization aid is received 
for them if the financial resources of the district, 
along with the State basic aid provided for the stu- 
dents, does not produce the funds considered neces- 
sary for an “adequate educational program”. At the 
present time the cost of such a program for these stu- 
dents has been determined by legislative action to be 
$543 for each unit of average daily attendance. This 
cost, known as the “foundation amount”, was in- 
creased from $494 to $543 in 1961 and was based upon 
a rough estimate of the average total current expense 
per unit of average daily attendance in schools oper- 
ated by separate Junior College districts. To deter- 
mine the exact amount of equalization aid, if any, 
the district will receive for these resident minors, the 
$125 per unit of average daily attendance provided by 
the State as basic aid is added to an amount per unit 
of average daily attendance (of resident minors) 
contributed by the district from a computational tax 
of 24^ against the assessed valuation of the district. 
If this total does not equal $543, the difference is pro- 
vided by the State as equalization aid for each unit 
of the district’s average daily attendance. 

Equalization Aid for Resident Adults. Equaliza- 
tion aid is received for resident adults if the district 
receives equalization aid for the resident minors and 
if this aid is greater than $63 per unit of resident 
minor average daily attendance. The amount received 
per unit of resident adult average daily attendance 
will vary to a maximum of $95 depending upon how 
much the unit amount of equalization aid for minors 
exceeds $63. In no case, however, is an amount greater 
than $95 per unit of resident adult average attend- 
ance allowed. Total support (basic aid plus equaliza- 
tion aid) provided by the State for resident adults is, 
therefore, never less than $125 nor more than $220 
per unit of average daily attendance. 

State Support for Adult and Minor Average 
Daily Attendance in 1961-62 

The above discussion of State financial support for 
Junior College current operations shows that State 
“basic aid” is provided for every unit of Junior Col- 
lege average daily attendance whether the average 
daily attendance is derived from resident students, 
non-resident students, or students defined as adults or 
minors. “Equalization Aid”, however, is provided 
onl]/ for average daily attendance derived from resi- 
dent students and the amount of equalization aid is 
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computed differently for the Everage daily attendance 
derived from the resident students defined as adults 
and those defined as minors. 

The computation of ei^ualization aid, based upon a 
definition of students as adults or minors without re- 
gard to the type of class, ^ does not take into consid- 
eration the cost of educating students. 



TABLE 1 

Average Dally Attendance by Type of Class and Students, 
Cost by Typo of Class, and State Support by Typo of Student 
Shown as Percent of Cost by Type of Class 



Type of Student 
within 

Typo of Class 



Graded Classes 

Adult* 

Minors* 

Nongraded Classes* 

Aaults*-- 

Minors* 



Junior Colleges 1961-62 






State Support 


Average 

daily 

Attendance 


Cost of 
olass^ 


Amount* 


As a percent 
of cost 
of class 


101,205 

32,001 

150,144 


$569 


$130 

$159 


a 


10,383 

9,109 

1,274 


$364 


$130 

$159 


a 



SOURCE: Tables 1 and 2 Appendix D « . » v 

1 Current expense per unit of a.d.a, (Table 2 of Appendix) * ^ n 

« State aid per unit of a.d.a. (Table I of Appendix) rounded to nearest dollar. 

0 Students over 21 years taking less than 10 class hours per week. (Education Code 

* Students^ ovw 21 years taking more than 10 class hours per week are counted 
with the minors. 

^ Classes for adults. 



Table 1 shows that 78% of the average daily at- 
tendance classified as “adult” in Junior Colleges in 
1961-62 was accrued from students enrolled in graded 
classes and only 22% from students enrolled in non- 
graded classes (classes for adults). The table also 
shows that State support for the average daily at- 
tendance derived from students classified as adult 
was provided at the rate of $130 per unit of a.d.a. 
whether the students were enrolled in graded or non- 
graded classes — a rate which provided 36% of the cost 
of adult average daily attendance when it was derived 
from students enrolled in non-graded classes, but only 
23% of the cost of adult average daily attendance 
when it was derived from students enrolled in graded 
classes. This lack of relationship between State sup- 
port and the cost of educating students is even more 
apparent for the average daily attendance derived 
from “minors”. The State provided 28% of the cost 
of minor average daily attendance derived from stu- 
dents enrolled in graded classes, but 44% of the cost 
of average daily attendance derived from minor stu- 
dents enrolled in non-graded classes. 



Implications of the Definition of Adults 

It is clear the use of an arbitrary definition of 
adults (Education Code, Sec. 6352) to determine sup- 
port not only for enrollments in non-graded classes, 
but in graded classes as well, fails to reflect the costs 
of the classes in which the enrollments occur. Support 



in terms of the 



“type” of student does not appear to 



be educationally or practically as valid as support in 
terms of the “type” of classes offered. 

Although the intended purpose of the statutory defi- 
nition of adults was apparently to provide less State 
support for older students, it has, through Education 
Code Sec. 17667 significantly reduced levels of State 
support for the entire Junior College program. This 
section of the 'Code excludes resident adults as legally 
defined from the computation through which the level 
of local support is determined.^ The result has been 
to raise the level of local support and thus decrease 
the level of State support. Should the current founda- 
tion program be modified either by eliminating the 
definition of adults or by striking Section 17667, the 
overall level of State support would be substantially 
increased, for such a change would dilute the amount 
of district support per a.d.a. 



Requirement for Change 

It has been shown that elimination of the definition 
of the adult would have a marked affect on Junior 
College support from the State. It is appropriate to 
ask whether changes are required for other than finan- 
cial reasons. 

The definition of an adult and its corresponding 
uses in determining finance as shown in Sec. I of this 
report tend to greatly confuse the delineation of what 
may properly be called continuing education pro- 
grams in the Junior Colleges. 

Continuing education programs in higher education 
should have sufficient distinctions to be set apart from 
the regular offerings of the institutions. In the State 
Colleges and the University, apart from the fees 
charged, extension programs may be identified by the 
fact that degrees are not conferred through the pro- 
grams, although courses taken may be applied toward 
degrees. Such a distinction cannot be made at the 
Junior College level. A distinction which can be made, 
however, is in terms of the classes for adults, or more 
appropriately termed non-graded classes. 

Once a distinction of this nature is made, definition 
of the student served, i.e. “adult”, becomes super- 
fluous. Retention of the definition cannot be logically 
supported when it is accepted that the only distinction 
which can be properly made is between the graded and 
non-graded class. The elimination of the statutory 
definition of the adult would tend to clarify the extent 
and limits of continuing education in the Junior Col- 
leges. 

Furthermore, the elimination of the definition of 
adults would greatly simplify the accumulation and 
reporting of Junior College enrollment statistics and 
would make them more comparable with those accumu- 
lated and reported by the University and the State 
Colleges. 



• Resident adult a.d.a. is not counted to determine whetoer a 
aistrict is eligible for equalization aid and the amount of Jhat 



O 



^ Graded or nongraded class. 
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The Impact of Changes 

A case can be made for the elimination of the defi- 
nition of the adult and the providing of support based 
upon the cost of instruction by type of class. It is 
useful to explore the impact these changes would 
have. 

The elimination of the statutory definition of an 
adult would, under the current foundation program, 
based upon a foundation amount ($543) related to 
graded classes, result in the same level of State sup- 
port for all resident students regardless of whether 
they were attending graded or non-graded classes. 
Since the cost of instruction in non-graded classes is 
considerably less than the cost in graded classes, it 
would be appropriate to modify the current founda- 
tion program through the establishment of a separate 
foundation amount for non-graded classes which is 
reflective of the costs of such classes. 

The State Board of Education has adopted recom- 
mendations which provide that the foundation amount 
for regular a.d.a. in non-graded classes (classes for 
adults) at the Junior College and high school levels 
should be determined on the basis of statewide costs 
of such classes not to exceed the county-wide founda- 
tion program for regular high school classes. The 
appropriate amount which might be applied currently 
is calculated at approximately $345 per unit of a.d.a. 

Creation of a foundation program and amount for 
non-graded classes which reflects the statewide costs 
of these classes, in itself, would have no great fiscal 
effect upon State support, since average daily attend- 
ance in non-graded classes is small in comparison with 
total a.d.a. and since districts currently receiving only 
basic aid would continue at that level. 

Of greater significance with regard to State support 
would be the increased average daily attendance in 
graded classes which would accrue from that average 
daily attendance formerly identified as adult and 
which would now be supported through the founda- 
tion amount ($543) for graded classes. 

The additional cost to the State resulting from the 
elimination of the definition of adults and the estab- 
lishment of separate foundation amounts for graded 
and non-graded classes would probably approach $9 
million at the present time. Should the foundation 
amount for graded classes be increased to $600 the 
increased State support would approach $14 million. 
An increase of $14 million, when added to the $34.5 
million to be allocated to the Junior Colleges by the 
State in 1962-63 under current programs, would bring 
the percentage of State support of Junior College 
current operating expenditures (estimated to be $131 
million in 1962-63) up to 37%— a percentage ap- 
proaching the Master Plan’s recommended 45%. 

Thus, the resulting impact of regularizing support 
for non-graded classes in terms of the cost of such 
classes is of major dimensions. Consideration of the 



statutory changes explored above directly affects the 

State’s policies for support of the public Junior Col- 
leges. 

Criteria for Junior College Graded Classes 

An additional consideration to any changes in sup- 
port levels for older students is the development of 
adequate guidelines to assure that graded classes are, 
in fact, worthy of the designation. Opportunity to 
class courses as graded” chiefly to gain higher sup- 
port levels (assuming a lower foundation program 
for non-graded classes) from the State should not be 
allowed. The State Board of Education in recent 
months has sought to achieve adequate distinctions 
between graded and non-graded classes at the Junior 
College level in response to legislative direction. The 
Board ’s efforts are explored below. 

In 1961 the Legislature directed : “The State Board 
of Education shall establish criteria and standards for 
graded classes in grades 13 and 14.” ^ The importance 
of this action was noted in a memorandum prepared 
by the State Department of Education for the Board 
which stated: 

The establishment of criteria and standards for 
graded junior college courses by the State Board of 
Education may well be one of the most significant 
and yet difficult assignments imposed by the State 
Legislature in recent years. Criteria and standards 
apply to the entire program of instruction and in- 
volve the fundamental nature and purpose of every 
course offered by junior colleges in the state.^ 

After some two years of development of the criteria, 
the State Board adopted amendments to the Adminis- 
trative Code at their meeting of February 14-15, 1963. 
These criteria, presented in Appendix C of this report, 
were developed in discussions among State Depart- 
ment officials, members of the California Junior Col- 
lege Association, and the Association for Adult Edu- 
cation Administrators. The criteria went through 
some 16 drafts and were the subject of review by a 
subcommittee of the State Board. 

Full implementation of the criteria will take place 
in the fall of 1963. Before that time it will be impossi- 
ble to fully assess the impact the criteria will have 
upon distribution of enrollments between graded and 
non-graded classes. 

A recent action of the State Board should be noted 
in connection with the criteria for graded classes. The 
Board on March 14-15 adopted a provision whereby 
Junior College governing boards may grant credit 
toward an associate degree for completion of courses 
established as classes for adults. "WTiile this amend- 
ment to the Administrative Code is intended to regu- 
larize procedures (granting of credit has been pre- 
viously done under the general provisions of the 
Education Code using varying criteria) the fact of 

^Education Code, 6718.5. 
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